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A SWEDISH LOWELL.* 


By FreprixA BREMER. 

Ir was an active, merry, restless, strange life which 
prepailed there. There were now together these young, 
powerful human beings, who, upon different paths, had 
developed their different talents, and who, by means of 
them had attained to clearness and stability even in the 
outward life. They had arrived at a certain station in 
their life’s career, and now a pause occurred, or rather 
amoment of rest. Most of them felt that something new 
must now take place, a higher a more perfect develope- 
ment of life. This in a particular manner had refer- 
ence to Ivar and Gerda. The professional life which 
they had hitherto led was not sufficient for them, there- 
fore, either their professional talents were not suffici- 
ently great to satisfy this, or this was not su/liciently 
large alone to satisfy their souls. They longed for some- 
thing clse, for something more. 

And all the brothers and sisters, atid their friends were, 
as it were, infected by this longing. But the word, the 
originating thought for this was still wanting to them. 

They were altogether every day, in particular every 
evening, these warm, struggling souls. Then were they 
all alive with news from foreign lands; thoughts about 
mankind; the times, life, both the inward and the out- 
ward; thus did heart and brain open their chambers 
and give and receive new light. Drop fell to drop; fire 
kindled fire. 

And the household gods of home guarded atid 
watched it, whilst all the winds of the world blew up 
the flame. 

Beloved reader! That wind which caresses thy 
brow, or which whistles at thy window, is indeed the 
same great wind which roars around the globe, and 
which journeys over all the lands of the earth. Thou 
hearest in its voice, a Voice of the universe. 

So is it also with the wind of the spirit; and more so 
than ever in our days, When steam is united to mind and 
loosens its fettered witigs for an altogether freer flight 
round the world. And dost thou not hear how it speaks 
from coast to coast, from land to land, from city to city? 
Dost thou not hear feelitig awake to feeling, thought 
reply tu thought, tone vibrate to tone, and the little is- 
lands echo back the accords of the great hemispheres ? 
Dost thou not hear the spheres rush on in altogether 
purer harmonies, in more inward melodies, altogether 
more powerful and loftier? Dost thou not hear it ? then 
bewail thyself. For thine eat is not pure, and thou art 
deprived of a great enjoymenit. 

But if thou dost hear it—and knowest of a certainty 
that thou dost—then must thot also hear, at this time, 
acertain melody, a cértain song which goes through 
every other, and in which peoples, remotely separated 
peoples, sing harmoniously together. 

It is the song of union, of fraternization on earth, of 
a great brother-and-sister-life,in which all mankind shall 
recognise each other as children of the same father— 
born to divide with each other the same inheritance of 
goodness and joy. 

Yes, in this great recognition mankind will be united. 
It is caused by the spirit of Christianity. 

Societies are formed; both small and great, to carry 
out into life what this spirit desires. Weak human 
beings give to each other their hand, and thereby be- 
come stronger. The electric stream of the power of 
God’s love more rapidly penetrates them all. 

It was a spark of this fire; it was. a wind from that 








* From “ Brothers and Sisters,” translated from the original, 
unpublished manuscript, by Mary Howitt, published by 
Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough-street. 
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wind of which we have just spoken which one day 
moved among the members of our family circle, and 
united them in one will and for one purpose. 

One evening when Ivar and Gerda had just been 
speaking of their visit to the celebrated American manu- 
factory of Lowell, and all had listened with the warm- 
est, and most joyful interest, Augustin all at once sprang 
up and exclaimed,— 

“Listen my friends! We are here many of us, and 
we ask what shall we do? What shall we undertake ? 
Why should we not unite ourselves and establish—a 
Swedish Lowell? A community on Swedish ground, 
with Swedish customs, in which we might endeavour 
to elevate the work people to the highest possible im- 
provement, freedom, and happiness, and where every 
ofie ¢an give his talent to the common weal. 

That was the word, that was the thought, that was 
the poitit of union of which there had been an unde- 
fined presentiment and for which all had sought. All 
at once it was felt by the whole family circle, and as the 
brooks roar with the unbinding of the fetters of spring, 
and gush forward to carry their waters to the river, so 
now hasteried gladly brothers, sisters, and friends with 
their consent, their gifts and powers, to aid in the 
new work. 

This tendency was not however new to the greater 
part of the brothers and sisters. We have long since 
seen in Hedvig, in Augustin, in Ivar and Gerda, in Bror 
and in every one of these in their own way that loveful 
tendency which leads man out of his own private J, and 
his own individual circle, to diffuse generally the good 
and the happiness which he has himself obtained. 

They were all of them, inthis way, children of the 
very best spirit of the age. Augustin’s proposal had 
merely operied a way, by which good desires would 
tnake themselves available ; had shown a central-point, 
a definite object around which they could gather. 

In the light of enthusiasm this now grew, and be- 
came more and more beautiful and significant. Patrio- 
tism and Christian sentiments give birth to great 
thoughts, to beautiful institutions. 

Ivar was again a fanatic, but this time in the light of a 
corrected understanding, for that Utopia which was the 
most beautiful dream of his youth. Gerda sung aloud 
in joy, because she should be able to introduce singing 
into the life of the people;—she divided already the 
work-people into choruses — the boys’ and the girls’ 
choruses—and taught them, beautiful, ennobling songs. 

Hedvig sate with her deep, loving eyes full of tears, 
and her heart full of maternal thoughts. She already 
clasped all the children of the young community in her 
embrace. Bror undertook to establish a library; he 
would the very next morning hasten away to three book 
auctions to begin the collection. 

There is a peculiar kind of joy which a person feels 
in great and good undertakings in which he is a partici- 
pator. We do not believe that there is a nobler ora 
better on earth. Itisa joy which elevates his consci- 
ousness, and strengthens all his powers. That spirit of 
the life of the community which permeates his indivi- 
dual life; that sentiment that has united him in thought 
and action, with the noblest interests of the age give to 
his existence a higher importance and a greater purpose. 
Now he knows himself to be one of God’s instruments 
on earth, and more joyfully and more freely he lifts up 
his eyes to him. 

Sweden has more than once seen spring forth from 
its bosom, associations, the offspring of a noble thought. 
That so called Gothic Association is of this kind, and we 
all know what beautiful frnits it has borne. 

Its object was to regenerate and develope the arts of 
the Fatherland. And it didso. That brother-and-sis- 
ter society, which is here founded, will form that per- 
fect association, ard through, and with this, develope 





the perfect human being. 
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Will it succeed? The result of it is uncertain. But 
it is beautiful to attempt that which is great. And we 
are not without good anticipations ; because we see in 
the association; good desires; good heads; and — 
large capital, which isa capital thing in carrying out 
great ideas. 

We see little Bror—thanks little Bror!—with his 
young bride stand with their million, ready to employ 
it in the common enterprise. 

We see Mina, the millionaire’s second daughter, 
animated by the same spirit, stand ready with her 
portion. 
blessing of wealth. 

We see, in the end, many other. persons, out of our 
family-circle, induced to take part in this enterprise 
with heart, hand, or capital. 

Because all enterprise founded upon noble and true 
principles, has the power of attracting human beings. 
The noble-minded hear in them a heavenly voice, and 
they follow it. Others follow with the stream, and thus 
it grows. 

A little deliberative society was formed, to bring into 
shape the proposal for this new association. The whole 
conduct and management of the business was unani- 
mously confided to Augustin. Even Uncle Herkules 
went to the assembly—for even he was warm for its 





plans — although some of the members entertained | 


doubts as to the harmony which would subsist between 
him and the others. 

But at the beginning all went on well. All was life 
and gladness, and brisk activity in the circle of family 
and friends. And the following winter promlsed to be 
lively and active also, for during this time, the great 
plans were to be concertedin readiness for the following 
spring, when, with the first song of the lark, they were 
to be carried into operation. 


* * * * * 


Augustin had a little difficulty sometimes to keep the 
balance equal between two ofhis friends. The one would 
give too much and the other altogether too little. 

To the first Augustin said,— 


“Softly! Nothing for nothing! We would gladly 


provide our workpeople with every good thing, but they | 


must themselves obtain them. 
them in a condition to acquire them by their industry 
and good behaviour. To deny oneself, to give up does 
no harm in the beginning.. Nay, it is beneficial. Have 
not the most of us begun with it. I remember very 
well how I, many a time, at the university, went out at 
dinner-time, and wandered about the streets to dissi- 
pate the hunger, which I had not the means of satisfy- 
ing, and how many an act of self-denial my young 
comrades and I were obliged to submit to. But we 
knew that we were labouring for preferment and for a 
certain after advantage. This supported temper and 
courage, and enabled us merrily to bear the renuncia- 
tion which was at the same time a good teacher. Nay, 
we should not be frigid with our workpeople, but givethe 
best that we have for ourselves; a position in life in 
which they can, from year to year, nay from month to 
month make an advance onward; in which they can 
improve themselves, lay up something for their children, 
and prepare for themselves, a calm old age. But we 
must firmly establish the principle—to every one ac- 
cording to his merits. 

Yes, this must become the law. 

But in order that justice may here become perfect, 
we must judge of merit and reward it according to the 
Gospel. * 

* * * * % 

Merit shall be estimated not merely from the consider- 
ation of advantage. The honest endeavour, the good- 
will must also have its rank, and its value ought to be 
reckoned as merit. 
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The young girl has had a clear insight into the | 


We will therefore place | 


co 
or 


And in this way we enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
venly Justice. 

You see, my friends. Iam so arrogant, that I claim 
for us in our society, that we should take the place of 
the great husbandman — should represent Ged the 
Father!—And this would be an unpardonably bold 
word, were it not spoken with a heart in the dust !—In 
short; we must besides the usual money-reward of la- 
| bour, introduce a new one, a reward for industry and 

good conduct. 

From this, at the close of every month or quarter of 
a year, shall be advanced the wages of merit, equally 
great for the unskilful workman as for kim who is the 
most dexterous, when it is merely proved that the former 
as well the latter did what he was able to do, when 
honestly commanded to work. 
| I know that many land owners and others, who have 
servants in their employment, act towards them in this 
way. And I wish merely that what is done accidentally 
and imperfectly elsewhere, should become a principle 
in our association, and that moral-wages of merit should 
be given to its members. And thus in this small way 
the great husbandman’s will might be done as in heaven 
so on earth. 

And that this heavenly justice added to worldly pru- 
dence, would in the long run, conduce to our greatest 
worldly advantage, is not difficult to foresee.’’ 








To the other—the one whose views were contracted 
—Augustin said :— 

“We are very careful about our own enjoyments ; we 
consider it of the highest importance that every day 
should have some moments of refreshment and pleasure. 
And it ought to be so, because it is conformable with 
our nature and our needs. And I maintain that our 
Lord desires that it should be so; his wish is to see us 
all happy and cheerful. Has he not made the commu- 
nion of love as the very heart of his church? Nothing is 
more certain to me than that Christianity is a doctrine 
of happiness, as well as a doctrine of wisdom for this 
life and the one which is to come; that it gives a bless- 
ing as well to our work as to our repose, and wills that 
water should be turned to wine. And when we thus act 
towards those who are dependant upon us, give them 
opportunities for that enjoyment which we wish for our- 
| selves, we only fulfil our duty as Christians. Even the 
heathen acknowledged this duty, and had days—for ex- 
ample the Roman Saturnalia!—when liberty was given 
to all their slaves, and even to their animals, to enjoy 
the festival of life. But it was merely for a few days. 
We will infuse into the chalice of every day some drops 
of the enjoyment of existence, and give pure pleasure to 
the members of the association. 

The work which we have in hand is in reality nothing 
but that we meditate, in an amicable spirit, a change 
in society, which sooner or later, in its despite, will be 
brought about. And in doing this we benefit ourselves 
quite as much as those whom we seek to benefit. Do 
not let us therefore call it doing good. Let us call it 
doing what is right. Let us call it pure, human plea- 
sure. 

And as a means of pleasure in our society we must 
| have entertaining societies, with dance, music, games; 
; and we must be there ourselves also, we must take part 
| in them ourselves.” 

“‘ Take part in them ourselves ?”’ many people thought 
that this would not answer. 

** But this would be precisely the thing,” said Augus- 
tin, “which would be important and highly advantage- 
ous. That personal, cordial relationship between the 
more cultivated classes and those which are less so, a re- 
lationship which ought to extend to all classes of so- 
ciety, is precisely that which is peculiarly beneficial, 
and the best lever of society. And since The Highest 
descended to us, in order to raise us to himself, that is 
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to say, to the highest movement power of society de- 
scending on purpose to elevate—He has shewn us the 
way. For the rest,”,—continued Augustin, with his 
beautiful smile, “it is after this condescension almost 
ridiculous to talk about condescension among human 
beings !”’ 

Lectures were also, as a matter of course, to be given 
in the society. Lectures belong to the arrangements for 
the day. 
And Ivar, Uno, and David, they would all of them read 
lectures in the lecture-room. 

When little Dr. Lund inquired “ what were to be the 
subjects on which they would lecture ?’’ and was told 
in reply a number of different subjects, he exclaimed 
with animation. 

“T could not have thought it!—you will lecture on 
everything except the most important of all—that is to 
say—Theology! And in particular is it of the very high- 


est importance, now-a-days, to endeavour to make it | 


popular and comprehensible to the unlearned. It is 
high time that the reason of Christianity found its way 
to the reason of the people, that it may counterbalance 
all that unreason or half reason which endeavours to con- 
found it, and in order to teach them how they may ac- 
quit themselves in the questions which will arise, and to 


be able to defend their holy belief against the attacks | 


of infidelity and doubt. 

“It makes me angry, yes, both angry and grieved, 
when I hear people who otherwise mean well towards 
their fellow creatures and Christianity preach against 
reason as an enemy to faith and revelation! 

‘Ts it not to set them down as something irrational ? 
to set enmity between the reason of God and the reason 
of man? just as if the latter were not the offspring of 
the former, created to conceive and to comprehend, and 
comprehending to adore its highest revelation on earth! 

“Nay, I say, take reason, and understanding and 
science to help you, and when you, by their aid, have 
endeavoured to conceive and to understand the height 
and breadth and depth of God’s wonderful revelation, so 
that you can see its whole connection, behold! as it is 
quite right man stands there, as a child in the presence 
of the great and good father, believing and adoring; be- 
lieving precisely because he understands; believing even 
where he does not fully understand, because he now for 
the first time properly understands the Divine; because 
he now knows whom and what he believes. Yes, first 
of all enter into the child-like spirit, and with this we 
then—enter into the kingdom of heaven! Is it not so, 
sister Hedvig? Am I not right?” 

“Right! right!’ said Hedvig with beaming eyes. 
“But talk about this to the many; do you, yourself, 
give the lecture you speak of.”” 

* Ah! how gladly would I doso, if I only could!” re- 
plied the old man warmly. ‘ But I am not capable of 
it, Tam old; my voice is weak and broken; and an old 
school-fox like me can scarcely express himself in a suf- 
ficiently popular manner. The old scholastic phrases 
lie continually on my lips and in my way; and I might 
say the very best things, and the people would believe 
nevertheless that I was talking Arabic, and wished to 
lead them into some heathenism. No, take in prefer- 
ence another teacher. The limits between learned and 
unlearned, priest and layman, exist no longer as for- 
merly, and I know a few of my young friends here who 
far better than I could accomplish the important work 
of making Theology or Christian philosophy popular. 
Uno?—a great blessing has been conferred on you. Go 
and communicate its fruit to your brethren.” 





As regarded the internal administrative regulations of 
the Association, Augustin laid the highest importance 
upon the establishment of a savings’-bank, to the pru- 
dent management of which he devoted particular atten- 
tion. For this purpose he adopted the most celebrated 


A good arrangement, I think, most certainly. | 


economic calculations of the time which a prudent and 
benevolent guardianship of the wealthy might apply for 
the benefit of the indigent in the association. 

For the rest Augustin satisfied himself with connect- 
ing the prosperity of the workman with that of the in- 
stitution for which he worked. The first ought, as a 
matter of course, to be bound up with the latter. 








They talked about dwelling-houses. Augustin wished 
‘not to have any great Phalanstery-like establishments. 
| ** Where they have been erected they have not answer- 
| ed,”’ said he, ‘ and least of all would they answer with 
; us in Sweden than anywhere. Because in the Swedish 
| disposition exists the desire for each man to have his 
,own. There is for him no comfort except in his own 
home and upon his own spot of ground. I will for our 
| workpeople erect small dwelling-houses for two, at most 
four families under each roof. Every family ought to 
have two rooms and akitchen. I know that this will 
be more expensive than a common kitchen and a large 
common dwelling-house. But we should gain in the 
comfort and fidelity of our work-people what we ex- 
pended in money. And the advantage which we look 
for is not merely that of sordid interest. These dwell- 
ings shall be of wood, simple but tasteful, with difference 
in their design, and roofed with red tile. By every 
dwelling we will plant a few trees, and if possible let 
every householder have a little garden, or at least an 
enclosure where they can sow and plant something. I 
know how these little pieces of their own ground attach 
men to the places which possess them. 

“‘T wish very much that we could obtain one thing 
for our workpeople, and that is a large park, where they 
would have an opportunity of enjoying life in the open 
air, and the innocent pleasures which would thence ac- 
crue. Where they would, during spring and summer, 
be able to recreate themselves every holiday with the 
freshness of rural life and the beauties of nature. For 
autumn and winter evenings we have the great hall of 
the school-house, where they would assemble, and where 
we must also take care to have beautiful works of art 
which may develope the sense of beauty, and where at 
the same time reading and music may agreeably employ, 
give pleasure, and at the same time ennoble. 








| One arrangement within the association, which was 
| warmly advocated “ by the brothers and sisters, was the 
lestablishment of a tribunal of peace, a union of that 
| which is public in Norway and of the patriarchal great 
 village-law in Dalecarlia. Before this all quarrels and 
lesser offences committed within the Association should 
be brought, and if possible there adjusted or reconciled. 
The workpeople themselves should every year elect the 
members of this court, and should each one possess the 
| right of voting and of sitting in it.” 

“* And we should endeavour so to regulate ourselves,” 
said Augustin, ‘ that no prison or house of correction 
should be enriched from our Association !”’ 

** And one of the first laws which our Court of Justice 
shall inculcate and be observant of,” exclaimed Uno, 
‘“‘ shall have reference to the treatment of domestic ani- 
mals. England and France have established fines and 
punishment for the ill treatment of animals. Why should 
the Swedes be behind these people in humanity ? 

“No! Let it not be said of us, that we thoughtlessly 
abandoned to the heedless or the cruel, those of our 
workers who are dumb, and who are deprived of the 
power of demanding their own rights, or of presenting 
their complaints. No! let us ourselves become their 
spokesmen, and not permit that the most hard-working 
and the most faithful of our servants should suffer an in- 
justice. Notso! we will have around us happy human 
beings and happy animals!” 

The motion was unanimously and warmly adopted. 
And Gothilda, informed of this by Bror, promised, 
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purposely for this paragraph in the Legislative Book of ; down with their £100, but who, if a political veteran a 
the Association, to design a vignette, representing the | political martyr, or a political organ is to be aided and 
Holy Family, with the ass, which should have a remark- | supported in a quiet, unostentatious way, are always 


ably interesting physiognomy. 

But Gothilda felt in this only half of that which was 
affecting and deep in the thought—which the popular 
sentiment* and the genius of art long since appropria- 
ted to themselves—that the animals have their place by 
the manger of the Saviour, and that they belong to the 
Holy Family. 

**Yes!”’ exclaimed Dr. Lund one day, “now I see 
nothing further to be done than to christen the new 
town which I see springing up with the red-tiled roofs 
and the green trees—and sister Hedvig shall do that; 
she who sits there and is silent, but who secretly has 
kindled all their operations by the flre of her love and 
her good-will—for all. Sister Hedvig shall give a name 
to the new town.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Hedvig, “ that you yourself must 
do, my little father. Otherwise the christening will be 
good for nothing.” 

“* Well then,” exclaimed the doctor with vivacity. 
“T baptize the new town by the old Swedish name of 
Birka! It is indeed on Birch Island that it will be situ- 
ated, and we will plant birches beside the houses of the 
workmen. It was in that old Birka, in this region, that 
Christianity was first preached. It is a grain of that 
seed, which now is growing up in the old ground, with 
harvests for the new time. No! not for time merely, 
for eternity! Not for earth merely but for heayen. 

‘* Long live the new Birka!”’ 

_ There was a joyful murmur in the company. “ Long 
live the new Birka! and Birch Island! and the birches, 
and all of us together!” 


—— 


FACTS FROM THE I'IELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 
By Wit1i1am Howirt. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALFFACTORS. 


Tue Metprum Famity. 
(Concluded from page 345.) 
Tue employer to which Mrs. Tulloch had recom- 
mended Meldrum, had his manufactory and warehouse 


in Fenchurch-street. He was one of those quiet, sub- 
stantial, unassuming men, who go through life like a 


quiet, almost entirely hidden stream througli the coun- | 


try, diffusing comforts and benefactions in the shape of 
employment, and not that alone. He was never scen 
on the foamy ridge of politics, yet he held with a wise 
moderation of manner, the most thoroughly liberal and 
just opinions. He had come up from the country a poor 
lad, and had made his way to immense wealth. Though 
little known himself to the general political world, his 
money was well known to that particular class of poli- 
ticians who may be termed Shilling Philanthropists, 
men, who, without a spark of talent, set up for politi- 
cal philanthropists, and possessed themselves of great 
wealth, purchase a reputation by the expenditure of 
their loose change on political agitation; men, who, if 
there be a public subscription to be entered into, that 
will be well blazoned about in the newspapers, can come 





* Thus in Sweden the peasants are accustomed to give their 
animals a feast at Christmas, to shine a light in their eyes so 
that they may see ‘‘ the star,” and then they say to them ‘‘ Now 
it is Christmas!” 


| found wanting; plentiful in excuses, but having no 
| cash to spare. 

Mr. Martin Maxwell, as we may term him, was not 
| one of this class. This class knew the way to his purse, 
| and made free draughts upon it. For himself, he car- 
|ried out practically the advancing doctrines of the 
ltimes. He had re-built his premises, in a healthy and 
| airy style. He gave good wages, and practised early 
| closing. He was for universal suffrage, and universal 
| education; the equal diffusion of God’s blessings 
jamongst his children. THe had established a good li- 
| brary, with newspapers and periodicals for the use of 
|his people. He had encouraged them to form a mutual 
improvement society amongst themselves, and at 
Christmas gave them a dinner, and presided at it him- 
self. He had promoted the study of music and design 
amongst them ; and to any and as many of these advan- 
tages as he could grasp even the porter was admit- 
ted. 

Meldrum, with fear and trembling went for some time 
through his duties ; but by degrees, finding that he was 
not discovered or suspected by any one—that he passed 
to and fro in the streets with his knot on his shoulder 
or his arm, and went to wagon warehouses, and coach 
and railway offices with full security, he gave up his 
alarms, and with fifteen shillings a week, and such a 
house as that at Nancy Tulloch’s, if he could have for- 
gotten the past—he felt that he might still have called 
himself fortunate. 

But if he could have stilled the avenging demon in 
his own bosom, there was but little chance but that 
some outward circumstance might soon put an end to 
his present favourable position. And such an one soon 
fell out. 

Pursuing his way home one evening late, as he had 
been helping to pack a quantity of goods that must go 
off with all speed, he was accosted in Leadenhall-street, 
by a tall and showy damsel near a gin shop, who taking 
him by the sleeve as he passed—said in a light way— 

“Come, my old friend, stand a glass, wont you, for 
it’s very cold.” 

Meldrum looked at the unhappy woman, and quietly 
endeavoured to draw his sleeve from her grasp, when at 
the same moment, father and daughter recognized each 
other! It was Dinah, painted, bedizened, and half 
tipsy, who, suddenly growing pale, rushed away—and 
left Meldrum withered as by a flash of lightning, and, 
staggering under the horrible blow of that discovery, 
till he was obliged to lean against the wall for support. 
| A throng of busy vagabonds were in a moment about 
| him, asking what was the matter, and advising him to 

zo in and get a dram to strengthen his old heart. The 
| old man gathered together his confounded faculties, and 
| his prostrated strength, and went on as wellas he could 
without a reply. 

To describe such misery as now crushed the heart of 
James Meldrum, is beyond the art or vigour of a mortal 
pen. The last stroke seemed given to his fate. His livid 
and haggard looks startled all that he came near—the 
two women at home, Zealous Scattergood who still came 
in once or twice a week, to converse with him, and his 
employer, and the people in the factory. Meldrum only 
complained of pain, but refused to give up his work, 
and did it. But from morning till night, and almost 
from night to morning, one thing only was running in his 
head, and that was, how he might seek out and save 
Dinah. Oif he had had that crime from off his con- 
science, how easy would it be if Dinah were inclined to 
reform, to get her into the warehouse or factory of that 
good Samaritan, who had employed himself, and rejoiced 
in nothing more than in rescuing the outcast of human- 
ity. But then! Every attempt of this kind, was a 
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clue to his own detection and identity. To save his 
child he might lose himself :—he paused between the 
rescue of his own flesh and blood, and the terror of the 
gallows. 

In this dilemma, he turned again to the good Nancy 
Tulloch. There was but one thing—if he could but see 
his daughter, and prevail on her to assume his present 
name—but that he feared hopeless—the name of Dinah 
Meldrum was too notorious in certain quarters, and to 
too many of the lowest grade of London characters. 
Could he prevail on her to ignore their relationship ? 
It was the sole hope, and catching at this, he sounded 
Mrs. Tulloch az to her willingness to assist in saving 
this poor girl, and found her, .as usual, willing to do 
what she could. Happy herself, and seeming as if she 
never had known what vice or sorrow was, she was, 
still ever eager to aid in saving the fallen. 

Encouraged by this hope, Meldrum set about to trace 
out the haunts of Dinah, to track her thence home, and 
to strive with all his power, to bring her back to the 
paths of virtue. The very idea seemed to diffuse a 
peace and a strength into his own mind. He went to 
his day’s labour with the purpose, at its close, of com- 
mencing his endeavours to this end. But to the path 
of return to the right, how many are the obstacles that 
present themselves! 

Issuing from the warehouse door during the day, 
with a large packing-case on his back, Meldrum saw a 
form flit past, that sent a thrill of icy terror through 
him. He felt that he could not be mistaken in that fi- 
gure—that step—that threadbare black dress glazed with 
grease and filth. He was not long left in doubt—at the 
corner of the next street, it once more passed him—it 
was he !—Brassington, and no other! 

If a tiger, a lion, or the archfiend himself had cros- 
sed his path, it would have excited less horror in him. 
In that man’s recognition there was death and the gal- 
lows. Meldrum felt ready to drop under his load; yet 
he put forth all his strength, and did not pause, or at- 
tempt to rest even against the wall or a post. We la- 
boured on, hardly knowing what he did, to the wagon 
office, whither he was bound. When he had deli- 
vered his load he came out expecting to encoun- 
ter Brassington, with police to secure him, but no 
Brassington was to be seen. Somewhat relieved by this, 
and trusting that he had escaped the recognition of this 
man, le returned to the warehouse, and conrpleted his 
day; though everything seemed to spin round about 
him, and he felt, as it were, flames burning in every 
vein and limb. 

As he quitted the warehouse in the evening, the very 
first object on which his eye fell was the man-spider 
Brassington, who, posted on the opposite side of the 
street was evidently awaiting him. For a month, in- 
deed, had he been traversing every street, alley and 
quay, in the cast of London in puisuit of his victim. 
For a long time he had fixed his attention only on men 
in the sailor garb; but of late he had given up this in 
despair. He was persuaded that if Meldrum was in 
London, he had again changed his dress, and, accor- 
dingly, he scrutinized every man that was about the 
same size. He followed the great thoroughfares, rea- 
ding the face of every working man that he met. He 
turned down all courts, and alleys, towards every quay 
and dock, and haunted the doors of shops and ware- 
houses. At length he had found his man, and this time 
he resolved to be sure. With his usual avarice, how- 
ever, he hesitated to calla policeman and seize him in the 
street, lest, by any chance, the man might put in an art- 
ful claim of his own, and outwit him of his fee, or at 
least share it to too great an extent. He determined, 
therefore, to dog his victim to his lodging, and then 
laying the information before the magistrate himself, 
claiin the neccssary aid from him, and thus unquestion- 
xbly secure the whole reward. Satisfied, therefore, with 


ie 





perceiving Meldrum come forth, he affected not to pay 
any particular attention to him, but allowing him to pro- 
ceed a certain distance, he then followed carefully, but 
with as quiet a manner as possible. 

But there requires no great circumstance to alarm the 
vigilance of a guilty conscience—there requires much 
to escape it. 

Meldrum perceived his enemy and his object, and re- 
solved to encounter art with art. Instead, therefore, of 
going home, he took his course over London Bridge, on 
the centre of which he paused, as if surveying the ship- 
ping. He saw Brassington cross over the road, and pro- 
ceed over the bridge on the other side. He watched him 
to the end of the bridge, and so markedly'that Bras- 
sington did not venture to pause, but looking back once 
or twice to see that his prey was still there, went on. 
This accomplished, Meldrum, made a rapid retreat— 
cowering as he went, to avoid the eye of Brassington, 
amid the throng, and suddenly darting down the steps 
which lead to the steam wharf, he flew along till he 
could plunge into across street, and here, perceiving 
nothing of his pursuer, as suddenly wheeled into a 
third, going in another direction. In a little while, he 
was pacing along Crutched Friars, down St. John-street, 
Swan-street, and thence into Prescot-street, by Good- 
man’s-fields. Before issuing from this street, he waited 
some time to see whether his enemy would appear, but 
he saw nothing of him. Fearing, however, to approach 
nearer to his lodgings, till more assured, he turned once 
more, and descending White Lion-street, he proceeded 
along Castle-street. Here, however, he had not gone a 
hundred yards, when he perceived that he had done well 
not to go nearer to his home. ‘The crafty and stealthy 
foe was still on his track. Roused to a spirit of resent- 
ment by the sight, he now resolved to give the fellow a 
good run, and, turing up Cannon-street-road, he 
started on at his fleetest walking pace, brooding over 
desperate thoughts more deeply at every step. Reaching 
Whitechapel-road, he plunged into that wilderness of 
life lying between Bishopsgate-street, the Hackney- 
road, and Bethnal Green-road, and following first one 
and then another direction, continued his progress for 
some time. As the night had set in, and the object 
of Meldrum became obvious, Brassington, however, had 
assumed a bolder aspect, had come up nearer to his 
prey, and kept an undisguised, sharp look out uponhim, 
lest he should disappear in some unlighted street or 
entry. Perceiving this, Meldrum again struck out right 
a-head down the Bethnal Green-road, crossed Bethnal- 
green, followed the length of Chester-place, went down 
Green-street, and tuaning at right angles, issued out 
upon that waste piece of ground, called Bonner’s 
Field. 

These fields have, since this memorable evening of 
Meldrum’s life, undergone great changes. Then, the 
old House of Bloody Bonner, probably that in which he 
used to keep Protestant martyrs in his coal hole, and 
brought them out daily to whip them himself, was 
standing, with three or four other tenements adjoining 
in their gardens. These have since been pulled down 
for improving the entrance to the new Victoria Park, and 
their place is only known by some few straggling trees, 
and traces where the foundations have been dug out. 

Meldrum at first wound leisurely along the outskirts 
of this large, and then ill-lighted common. He lin- 
gered under the shadow of the trees nearthe new church, 
then strolled past Bonner’s Hall, and traversing the out- 
skirts of the adjoining houses and gardens, hesitated 
whether he should cross the fields to Hackney Grove, 
and so out into the country, and towards Lea Bridge, 
and thence to the forest. Fearing, however, that Bras- 
sington, seeing this design, and not choosing to trust 
himself with him in the country, should take the op- 
portunity to call some passing policeman to his aid, 
he abruptly proceeded across the field, and reach- 
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ing another group of large trees close to a pool of wa- 
ter, he determined to make a stand here, and come to 
close quarters, if possible, with his persevering foc. 

He looked round. The spot seemed exactly adapted 
to his purpose. 
ner’s Hall. The side of the tield beyond was at the 
back of the great Bethnal Green Union. No one could 
come soon from that quarter—or were indeed likely to 
hear. All was gloomy, silent, and remote. Here then, 
he suddenly disappeared behind the massy bole of an 


old elm tree, and rearing himself close to the trunk, he | 


awaited the event. 

It was exactly ashe had calculated. Brassington, 
now becoming anxious, and losing sight of his object, 
dashed forward in alarm, and stood face to face with his 
intended prey. 

‘So you are here!” said Meldrum, gruffly addressing 
his enemy. 

“ And you!”’ replied Brassington 

Meldrum grasped the collar of Brassington, and giving 
him a fierce shake, felt the spirit of vengeance rising 
in his soul, and glanced a savage scowl on the thin old 
man,— 

** What ¢s it you would have with me ?”’ he exclaimed. 
“What do you dug me for in this manner? But as 
you are come thus far, you shall not come for nothing.” 

With that he gave the old man another terrible shake, 
and Brassington, terrified at the strength of the man 
into whose hands he had suffered his avarice to beguile 
him; now said hurried!y,— 

“You wont hurt me! You wont kill me! 
go—and I'll not say anything.” 

“Yes,” said Meldrum—“ T’ll trust you+I should 
think I may, after what I’ve seen to night—after what 
I saw t’other day.” 

And with that he seized the old man by the throat. 

an me go, Isay! Let me go !—and I’ll give you 

But here his voice was silenced by the grasp of Mel- 
drum, whose passions were boiling, and heaven, earth, 
remorse, repentance, and the gallows alike forgot- 
ten. The present, which decides the commission 
of crime, spite of judge, jury, or hangman, — the 
present with all its violence of vengeance, was the 
only power that swayed the malefactor’s soul. 

A desperate struggle ensued. The old man, who had 
cried out with the cowardly fecling of the mean lurker 
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It was ata good distance from Bon- | 


| there. He could see nothing. He entered the town 
| again, and hiding first in one place and then in another 
| till he could hear something—he at length learned that 
| Brassington was not dead—but that he had recovered, 
and was alive. The water was not deep. It but served 
to refresh him and recal life. He had not entirely 
ceased to breathe—he recovered; and now a fresh hue 
and cry was abroad afier Meldrum. He was now iden- 
tified as the murderer of the old lady and the attempter 
of this second murder. 

Tervified at the certain prospect of the gallows, he 
| now made a desperate push for life. There was an emi- 
| grant ship lying at the London Docks. He got abvard 
| just before sailing, paid his passage, and was soon de- 
| scending the Thames. @Vearied with his terrible transi- 
| tion of exasperated passions, and the agonies of a crime- 
| haunted soul, and anxious not to be seen, he plunged 
| into h’s berth, and lay for a day and a night. 
| He hoped when out at sea to be out of danger, but 
| Providence had decreed otherwise. Blood cned from 
| the ground against him, and the ocean reftised to har- 
| bour him. Contrary winds prevented the vessel from 
| getting off the coast. It continued tossing to and fro 
| in the Downs, and the captain, unwilling to put into any 
| port on account of the heavy dues, cast anchor. But 
; they soon slipped cable and were off again. The fol- 
| lowing night it blew fiercely, and was intensely dark. 
| By some mistake of the signals at midnight they ran foul 
of another vessel, and there was every prospect of both 
going down together. The masts entangled together, 
caused the vessels to work below as if they would suck 
each other down into the sea. The masts were cut away, 
and the next day the two dismantled vessels were towed 
away by passing steamers. 

Scarcely did the people appear on the deck of the ves- 


emigrants, who should the flying malelacter see, but 
large and rosy, and well-fed as ever, his old acquaiut- 
ance Big Bow-wow! He stood amid a nunierous group 
of wife and children, who were all seeking the shores of 
America. 

No sooner did Birkhampshire see Meldrum, than turn- 
ing to the captain, he said—* There is the Jonah!” 

There was an immediate commotion amongst the crew 
and passengers. Birkhampshire’s story was eagerly lis- 
} tened to, and the captain ordered the men instantly to 
|seize Meldrum, and secure him till they got back to 





for human blood, now, perceiving that there was no | London, whither the steamer was hauling them. 


hope from any appeal to his enemy, with the cunning of | 


his character, plucked his case knife from his pocket, 
and as he was stifling in the iron grasp of his foe, began 
franticly to stab at him with all his might. 

Meldrum, who received one or two wounds, now grew 
mad with rage, and striking Brassington with his fist, 
felled him to the earth, and falling on him, wrested his 
knife from him, flung it to a distance, and again 
grasping the throat of the prostrate man, did not 
release his hold till he ceased to struggle. He then 
sprang up, cast a hasty glance around, and catching the 
gleam of the water in the hollow just by, he dragged 
his victim down, and plunging him in, hurried away, and 
over the field at his highest speed. 

‘** Another!” said the murderer, as he rushed wildly 
along. ‘‘ Another murder, and that designedly. The 
devil is sure of me now—there is nothing but damna- 
tion for me—O, Zealous Scattergood—O, Mis. Tulloch, 
if you could know this! But the Devil is stronger than 
He has me body and soul.” 
Thus did this frantic malefactor rave to himself as he 
sped on. He knew not rightly whither he was going. It 
was vain to think of returning to his lodgings or his em- 
ployment. He made for a lodging-house that he knew 
of, and concealing himself during the day, again issued 
forth at night, and sought the place of last night’s tra- 
gedy. He wished to see whether the body still was 


His doom was fixed. He saw that the hand of God 
| was against him, and at once the gallows, the shouting 
mocking crowds, and strangling cord were before him, 
In the next instant he was in the sea. It was the ime 
pulse of the moment’s terror of a public death and pub- 
lic shame—a single leap and it was done. There was a 
cry—a rush to the boats—one had been crushed between 
the two ships—the other was let down in all haste, but 
the felon was gone, and not a trace of him could be dis- 
covered. 

Thus terminated the strange career of James Meldruin. 
Who could have imagined such a beginning and an end- 
ing. Who shall say what are the crynes that they give 
origin to when they drive peaceable men desperate, and 
close the avenues of life against them? What a wide dis- 
tance between James Meldrum the Methodist class lead- 
er and Meldrum the murderer. There was no need that 
one should have become the other. Under a better sys- 
tem the better nature of the man had been main- 
tained. He was ground, crushed, outraged, and he be- 
came—what he was. The same process may be readily 
carried out in others. It becomes a wise Government 
and a Christian nation, that a better system shall pro- 
duce us better fruits. 





CONCLUSION, 
It may be imagined that the astonishment of the Tul- 
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lochs and Zealous Scattergood was not small when they 
came to know the singular termination of the career of 
Meldrum. But how did they come to know? They read, 
indeed, in the newspapers, of the death of Meldrum, 
the Berkshire murderer, by his jumping overboard at the 
moment of detection on the emigrant ship, but it passed 
from their minds as such passages do in the multitude 
of horrors with which modern life abounds—and there 
was no connexion in their thoughts between Meldrum 
the murderer and Jabez Baxter, who had suddenly dis- 


appeared from his employment and his lodgings. 

This disappearance had been a matter of much specu- 
lation, wonder, and concern, at Nancy Tulloch’s. Mrs. 
Brentnal professed not to wonder at all, but reminded 
Nancy that she-had never liked the man, and had warn- 
ed her that sooner or later she would repent of her too 
great easiness with strange people. Nancy Tulloch was 
twitted in a gentle way too by Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell for 
her introduction of this man to their notice. That he 
had gone off voluntarily they did not doubt, but they 
could not perceive from what cause, or that he had ta- 
ken a farthing’s worth of what did not belong to him; 
on the contrary, he had left the greater part of a week’s 
wages behind, which Mr. Maxwell handed to Mrs. Tul- 
loch towards the arrears of lodging. 

Nancy Tulloch and good old Mr. Scattergood were 
deeply concerned at the event. They bore patiently any 
little cause of triumph against them, and were only 
grieved for the man himself. They did not believe but 
that some sudden circumstance had caused him to 
go off; if, indeed, no accident had occurred -to him. 
All this, however, might have remained a mystery, per- 
hape for ever, if Mr. Maxwell, without saying anything 
to any one, but to satisfy his own mind, and perhaps 
that of Mrs. Tulloch, for he had noticed her distress, and 
had ceased to rally her on her Quixotism—had not 
put an advertisement in The Times, offering £5 reward 
for the discovery of what had become of his porter, who 
had so unaccountably disappeared. This advertisement 
at once brought up old Brassington to the warehouse to 
claim the reward. He could at once identify Meldrum 
the Berkshire murderer and the porter of Mr. Maxwell, 
who now bore the name of Jabez Baxter. Great was the 
astonishment of Mr. Maxwell, not less that of Mrs. Tul- 
loch and Zealous Scattergood. They felt almost horri- 
fied at having been in so close and continued an inter- 
course with a murderer. Mrs. Brentnal had got a pro- 
verb for life— Nancy! Nancy! did’nt I say, be careful 
—Mercy on us—if he had killed the children—you, 
me, and all of us before he went off!”’ 

The remaining history of the Meldrum family may 
be told in a few words. Zealous Scattergood was, dur- 
ing the following summer, sent for to pray by a dying 
woman in a London Hospital. It was Dinah Meldrum. 
The course of her wretched life was about to close in 
that misery and amid those appalling horrors which vice 
and gin so plentifully produce. The poor girl, like her fa- 
ther, had once wandered inté Zealous’s chapel, and the 
memory of what she there heard made her implore his 
presence by her dying bed. From her Mr. Scattergood 
learned that her bypthers were both transported—Job 
for embezzling his master’s money, and Sampson for a 
robbery at Newmarket. 





Such is the history of the Meldrum family! It is a 
melancholy one! The most melancholy fact is, that it is 
not a solitary one. The same causes are producing the 
same results plentifully in our present state of society. 
In town and country these causes are every day operat- 
ing with augmenting force. A Government which for 
generations has employed itself almost solely in wars, 
has covered us with debts which crush all our industry 
into a profitless misery. A selfish aristocracy, not con- 
tent with having created this debt, and monopolized the 
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whole land, now-drives the labourer into the town, lest 
he should get a settlement and claim some support from 
the land. The town is already swarming with men 
without anyemployment. In avast number of the back 
streets of our metropolis, you find a crowd of wretched 
creatures existing amidst the most astonishing circum- 
stances of filth and depravity. You see men and wo- 
men in thousands spending their days in utter idleness; 
they have no chance of useful employment, and are wait- 
ing for the night to commence their work of darkness, 
and spoliation of society. We see a whole army of po- 
lice kept to prevent, as much as possible, this inevitable 
outrage. The Parliament, the executive, the magis- 
tracy, the police, we all of us live from day to day, and 
year to year, quite cognizant of all this, and instead of 
attempting to extirpate the malady from the social con- 
stitution by the proper remedies, we attempt to drive it 
from the surface to the vitals by the topical application 
of police and coercion. The end of this cannot be over- 
looked by any reflecting man—it cannot be contemplat- 
ed without horror; and if we value our country and our 
fellow-creatures, without indignation. 

God and man, our profession of that religion which 
bids us love our neighbour as ourself, call upon us to 
put an end to this revolting, this disgraceful, this un- 
christian state of things. It is time, if we would longer 
claim the name of men, to destroy by a sweeping re- 
form the too-long continued business of our statesmen 
of merely occupying their places by defending all exist- 
ing abuses. The end and object of government is differ- 
ent. It is to examine and amend the condition of the 
people. We must attempt this by easing the pressure at 
both ends. By extending our markets and our system 
of emigration. The remaining restrictions on trade must 
be abolished. TRADE MUST BE ENTIRELY Free. The 
monopolies, which ruin our colonies, especially those of 
the East Indies, and prevent their being, as they other- 
wise would be, vast markets for us, and consumers of 
our manufactures, must be abolished. We must send 
out our surplus population to our colonies—and not let 
them go over to the United States, where they are not 
only lost to us, but strengthen our rivals and become ri- 
vals themselves. These must be planted, say in Austra- 
lia, ina fine climate, and on extensive lands, where 
every man and woman, not only at once cease to be 
miseries to themselves and nuisances to the public, but 
become happy people and good subjects, producing pro- 
duce for our use, and demanding our manufactures. 

At home universal suffrage, universal admission of the 
rights of all the common children of a common Creator, 
universal education, sanitary and social reform, must 
replace that selfish, foolish, and ruinous legislation, 
which has brought us to the condition in which we are. 
In fine, the world moves, and we must move with it. 
The late magnificent and marvellous stirring of the spirit 
of God on the face of the great peopled ocean, has 
brought to light not merely the radical discontent of 
mankind with the longer continuance of the old system 
of feudal despotism, but what is not less significant— 
that the seeds of an entirely new organization of human 
society are not only sown broadcast over the world, but 
have already taken deep and ineradicable root. The re- 
vision of the laws of property, the estimation of the real 
nature of labour, the science of the true diffusion of the 
means of life and happiness on earth, are become, and 
must continue to be, the great topics which will occupy 
not only governments and peoples, but the highest and 
best intellects of the family of man. To the great end 
of making practical the whole of the sublime and bene- 
ficent doctrine of Christianity—and under its influence 
developing every power and every enjoyment of every 
human being—all must devote their faculties. For this 
the philosopher, the poet, the law-giver, the inventor, 
must unite. In the common good they will find their 
common honour and happiness. Fame will no longer find 
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its roots in blood, or any echo from the adamantine 
rocks of oppression. The worldly and the selfish, the 
product of the old trading system of things may sneer 
and mutter their counting-house oracles—but the Bible is 
still true, and ‘Peace on earth and good-will amongst 
men” will duly arrive. We see the dawn of it—let us 
work, that our children may see its beaming and ad- 
vancing day. 


We had dropped the pen, when some one cried—* But 
we have not said good-bye to the Tullochs’ and to good 
old Zealous Scattergood.”’ Say it then. 


John Tulloch has returned from his voyage, and has 
announced that it is his last. He has arranged to go 
into partnership with his brother in Rotherhithe. John 
has saved a good round sum of money. He has already 
taken a house on that side of the water, in which not 
only Mrs. Brentnal, but Zealous Scattergood is to have a 
room. He has already taken the whole family, child- 
ren and all, to see this house, not by the Thames Tun- 
nel, be sure, good reader, for John hates all such un- 
derground, new-fangled ‘‘ mowdiewarp burrows” (mole 
burrows), and so long as he lives will sail over the sun- 
ers surface of the flood in a natural and rational 

oat. 

John Tulloch expected everybody to be charmed with 
his house, but at first they were all a good deal disap- 
pointed, for it faced into a low and crowded and dirty 
street. But when they entered it, they found themselves 
proceeding along a long passage, and presently’came to 
a large room with a large window with a painted blind 
drawn down. This blind John, with a significant smile, 
drew up, and exclaimed—‘‘ There then! What do you 
think of that, mates?’’ The effect was testified by a 
general exclamation of delight—for it gave a view out 
upon the broad river, all alive with innumerable craft of 
various kinds; large ships lying in forests near at hand, 
steamers careering along with crowds of people in the 
middle of the watery way, and beyond, the vast mass of 
London with its warehouses, churches, and public 
buildings, up and down the river. The sun was shining 
brightly on all, and John Tulloch, assured by the plea- 
sure evidenced on every face, said, ‘“ Well now, this is 
our common sitting-room—and nowI’!l show you where 
we are each and all of us to stow ourselves away.” And 
“with that he went and pointed out a snug room where 
Zealous and his books might be, and another for Mrs. 
Brentnal. In the elation of his heart Uncle John expa- 
tiated on the plans he had iaid down. Zealous was to go 
and preach still to his old congregation, and they would 
go with him. He was to teach the children here in the 
house, and every now and then they would make a ho- 
liday by going down to Greenwich and having a day of 
it. Would not the children roll down the hills in the 
park? Would not they have some fine cracks with the 
old sailors ?—And would not they have some famous tea 
drinkings? 

And there they are; and should any of my readers on 
one of their holiday excursions to that popular spot be- 
hold a jolly, happy looking sailor, with his pretty little 
merry wife, each with a child by the hand, and a thin 
and grave old Dissenting minister having on his arma 
stout old country dame, that does not like going up hill, 
they need not send for me to ask who they may be— 
they will know at once—certainly!—and will wish as 
they pass them with a smile—Long Life to Uncle John 
and all his family! 





A CHARACTER 


WHICH SHOULD HAVE BEEN IN THOMSON’S CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 


By Wituiam Howirr. 





A beetling crag is a most awful sight, 
But what so dreadful as a beetling wight? 





Atas! that such a wight should live on ground 
As here sometime a bustling period passed. 
None like him since the world’s first day was found ; 
None such shall earth revisit till the last. 
His legs like grasshoppers’ did fleet full fast; 
His body lean, his visage lank and pale; 
And two small eyes a wildish lustre cast 
’Neath a huge pile of hair most like a bale 
Of black befrizzled wool, or a wild horse’s tail, 


Wonder of wonders was it to behold 

His fits and starts, his actions that did mock 

All regularity—now still and cold, 

Now leaping up and standing like a rock, 

Or rather like a steeple and town clock, 

Telling the hours. So would he talk for aye; 

So would he talk, God knows, to stone or stock; 

The man scemed made a double part to play— 
To talk and talk all night, and lie in bed all day. 


His talk it was a torrent—it would drown, 

Drench, sweep away all topics, but the one 

He seized on, like an eagle pouncing down 

Upon a mouse. He hated pro and con. 

Relish for conversation he had none: 

But he would fix upon a flea or feather, 

And worry, argue, preach, though all were gone, 

To prove some thing abstruse, such as that leather 
Would make a boot or shoe if neatly put together. 


Ah! well-a-day! this most afflicted man 
Was cursed with five mad maggots in his hair; 
And as they bit him, out of house he ran, 
And roamed in woods, or peered about in lane, 
As something lost he laboured to regain. 
Ah, woful man! what ailed him? Rhyme. What more? 
Poverty ;—and, that poor he might remain, 
He painted; and, instead of golden ore, 
Hoarded up beetles, flies, and crickets by the score. 


Ah! what a brain-struck, crazy man was he! 
These were stark madness, but not half the worst; 
He had the strangest fancy that could be 
To do besides, what wise man never durst. 
He ran, he leapt, he flew to be the first 
Each powerful booby of his faults to tell. 
Was there a sore ? He probed it till it burst. 
A strong arm raised that might a bullock fell ? 
He popped his head beneath, and loved the knock right 
well. 


Dearly he loved to tell truth out of season! 
*T was noble, glorious, gainful to make foes! 
Did his young brats for bread cry with good reason? 
What cared he? he had beetles pinned in rows; 
Daubings in paint, in poetry and prose; 
And if his wife complained of want of cash, 
Some distant wood for solitude he chose, 
Where he would give some rotten tree a gash, 
And as the grubs ran out he deemed the world but trash. 


Thus oddly did he stay—as oddly went;— 
By some one he was noticed at the last 
Stretched a whole day upon the summer bent, 
With scores of pill-boxes about him cast, 
In which were swarms of insects prisoned fast. 
But no one knows what afterwards befell. 
Perhaps into some owl his spirit passed ; 
Perhaps he went with Will-o’-wisp to dwell, 

Or tumbled from some crag, or walked into some well. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S ADVENTURES IN AMERICA. 


Ir is nearly forty years since that I took up my resi- 
dence in one of the counties bordering upon Pennsylva- 
nia, and stretching along the lakes and rivers of that 
region. It was what is called a new country—very 
sparsely settled, and inhabited by a frontier population, 
of the usual dorder character. 

I had scarcely unpacked my gun and prepared it for 
service, when the news of a strange man, with a strange 
kind of dog, brought me many visitors. Indced, I am 


not quite sure that my canine friend (a beautiful cocker, | 


out of Harry York’s Myrtle, with cars as thick as a board, 


and hanging below his nose) had more than his share of 


this civility, if indeed, it was intended as such. Among 
the rest, came Bram Derwilliger, a character of very 
marked distinction. Iam not going to use a “ foreign 
slip slop,” and say he was distingué, for that would not 
unfold my meaning; and he will be better understood, 
as I shall describe his personal appearance and conver- 
sation. Bram might properly be considered the “ élite” 
of the settlement, for he was the tallest fellow, in every 
sense of the word, in the country—six feet two inches 
high, bony and muscular, His father was an emigrant, 
perhaps an escape, from Spanktown, or Saddle river, in 
the Jerseys, and had been much celebrated for the pro- 
minence of the bump of acquisitiveness upon his cra- 
nium: he “ swore the legiblest of any man christened,” 
in Dutch and English; and Bram was the son of his fa- 
ther. This important personage was a squatter, with 
pictensions as exorbitant as those of any of the tribe in 
modern times; since squatters and squatting have ac- 
quired the peculiar favour and protection of the govern- 
ment. He was of the class of shingle-weavers, and had 
taken possession of some hundreds of acres of the best 
pine lands in the country, and carried on that trade as 
a business; while hunting of every kind was his passion 
and amusement. 

Bram’s arsenal was better provided than that of the 
rest of his professional brethren; for in addition to a 
Penn land rifle, garnished with deers’ heads and horns 
in abundance, he sported a smooth bore of formidable 
length and calibre. He entered my room, fully equip- 
ped for service, and challenged me to shoot him for any 
quantity of drink I chose. Upon being informed that I 
had no rifle, and that I did not value myself upon being 
an adept with that weapon, he said, without ceremony, 
that ‘‘I could not know much,” and asked for a sight 
of my gun. The double-barrel was put into his hand, 
and he eyed it with no little contempt; at the same 
time commending his own gun as worth a ten acre lot 
full of such as mine. I was not a little amazed at the 
cool, horse-impudence of my visitor, and considered him 
as the most brazen specimen of the forked animal I had 
ever met. But I was mistaken in undervaluing Bram. 
Progressive democracy had not then been heard of ; and 
Bram was a perfect pattern of this species, in an early 
state of development, and an original anti-renter in chry- 
salis. All the principles which are now clearly defined 
by the gentry who helped to call the present convention, 
and vote themselves a farm, lay in him close packed in 
embryo; but he would have blushed—no, of that he 
was incapable—but he would have hesitated openly to 
avow them. He had no scruple to steal the trees from 
the soil; but to claim the land itself because he had 
stripped it of its timber, was a stretch beyond even him, 
whose conscience, if he had any, was of the most atten- 
uating caoutchouc. But Basta! I shall never have done 
if I dwell upon his excellences: suffice it to remark, 
that he must be non est at this present speaking, or he 
would be moving the convention for a special article for 
the protection and encouragement of shingle-weayving, 
and preparing to run as the anti-rent candidate for Go- 
vernor at the next election. 
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As I “ flunked, ’ as he phrased it, from the first chal- 
| lenge, Bram offered any odds upon his smooth-bore; and 
jas I wanted a guide in my first introduction to the 

marsh, I agreed to try conclusions with him, and invited 
him out with me next day to beat up the quarters of the 
| ducks, which were beginning to flock in great numbers. 
|The morning came, and Bram was no laggard. The 
| ducks were feeding in a pond, which afforded no oppor- 
tunity for me to attempt them; and Bram, by making a 
circuit of some distance, obtained a chance for a long 
shot, and blazed away. While he was crawling up to 
the game I ensconced myself in a patch of wild rice, 
not too high to obstruct the view, and awaited the issue. 
I was fortunate in selecting my position; a large flock 
of black ducks, roused by the salvo of Bram, came very 
fairly flying over me, and I dropped two with each bar- 
rel. My companion, intent upon his own game, had not 
noticed the fall of the birds; and in his progress to the 
deep recesses of the pond, he roused its inhabitants, and 
I took toll, more or less, as every flight passed me. 

The sport was declining, and gathering my birds in a 
heap, I covered them with sedge ; and seeing that some 
of Bram’s wounded had got into deep water, and were not 
recoverable without the dog, I left my spoil and went to 
join him. We had secured them all, and were turning 
homeward, when a single-crowned Merganser, the small- 
est of the species, came down the wind with a very ra- 
pid motion. I wanted a specimen, and immediately 
dropped him into the pond, where it was some two feet 
deep; and instantly as he struck the water he disap- 
peared. A single rush marked the spot where he fell; 
and the dog swam round and round it, in expectation. 
** A very good chance shot,” said Bram; but you could 
not do it again in a hundred times trying.”’ The water 
was so shallow that the bird could not conceal itself 
long in motion; and it still remaining invisible, I bee 
came persuaded that it held on to the grass at the bot- 
tom, and sent Bram in to obtain it. Sure enough he 
found it there; and securing it, he was wading to the 
shore, when, suddenly stopping, he roared, ‘* Heer don- 











der ! what shall I do?” 

** What is the matter?” inquired I. 

“T have got my foot upon a thundering great snap- 
ping-turtle!”’ 
** Well, take it off, and come on shore,”’ said I. 
** No, I want to catch him,” he rejoined. 
* Catch him then, and make haste,” I replied. 
*T don’t know where his tail lies,’”’ said he, 
here goes!” 
He was lucky enough to miss the head, and raising it 
to the surface, brought it on shore, hissing like twenty 
ganders. It was the largest of the kind 1 ever saw; 
and it would have becn no sport to Bram had he thrust 
his fingers within his vice; for he was uncommonly sa- 
vage, and struck at every thing within his reach. 
Bram now inquired for my game, and upon receiving 
an evasive answer. 
“T knew,”’ he said, “ you could do nothing with that 
short gun: it won’t throw far enough for ducks.” 
After bleeding his captive, he shouldered him and his 
ducks, and pointed to me a short cut homewards. My 
station lay in the direct road, and, making for it, we 
crossed a tongue of meadow land, skirted by tall weeds 
and bushes, and soon walked into a bevy of quail, which 
drove for the open marsh. ‘They flew so fair, and were 
at the right distance, so that, notwithstanding the coarse- 
ness of the shot, each barrel secured a bird. 
“You have good luck at chance shooting,’’ said Bram, 
‘but you fired into the flock. I’ll bet you all my birds 
to a pint of whiskey, you can’t hit ’em single.” 
“Done!” said I; and charging with No. 8, we follow- 
ed the birds into the edge of the marsh, where, in the 
most favourable ground imaginable, I had marked them 
down. The dog soon put up a couple at the proper dis- 
tance, and, right and left, both were bagged. 
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Bram was amazed, for he had left home too early to 
have seen much sport in the fields of New Jersey; and 
as, successively, I brought down bird after bird, he was 
disposed to admit that, upon such small game, he might 
possibly be beaten; but at ducks he could take the rag 
of any man. We had finished the quail, and reached 
the place of my deposit, when, uncovering my hoard, I 
exhibited to Bram treble the number of birds that he 
had killed. 

“T give it up,’ said he: you can beat me with a 
smooth bore ; but witha rifle Pll bang all creation.” 

And many times afterwards he was desirous of try- 
ing my skill with that weapon. 

“Why any fool can shoot a rifle that has an eye in 
his head,” was my answer; and it was for a long time 
available. At length I met him one day, rifle in hand, 
on the shore of the lake; when, after pressing me hard 
to try a shot with him, he swore I did not know how, 
and was afraid to expose my ignorance. He had hit 
the true reason, for I was totally inexperienced ; but 


he cornered me so closely I had no escape. The lake | 


was as smooth as a mirror. A grebe, of the smallest 
size, was sailing along, a hundred and fifty yards off, 
and snatching his rifle from his hand,—‘‘ Where shall I 
hit that bird ?”’ said I. 

‘Hit him in the head,” was the reply. 

I drew up, and levelling at arm’s length an instant, 
gave fire; and, to my astonishment and delight, the 
bird was killed. 

“Heer! heeren!”’ exclaimed Bram, and jumping into 
a canoe, he paddled after the game. A new burst of 
astonishment came from himas he picked up the grebe: 
“TI wish I may be --—,” said he, “if you have not hit 
him in the eye!” 

“To be sure I have,” said I; “‘ where else should I 
hit him ?” 

I had established my reputation, and very prudently 
rested my fame on that exploit. And it was the first 
and last rifle shot that I fired during my stay in that 
country. 

Some weeks afterwards, there was a shooting match 
for geese and turkeys. The birds were placed behind a 
log, at a hundred yards distance, and their heads alone 
exposed. I walked down to witness the sport; and 
Bram, whose back was towards me, was challenging the 
whole posse to shoot for a wager. 

*-T can beat any man in the three counties, either at 
rest or at arm’s length. So come on, all of you if you 
dare!” At this moment he caught sight of me. ‘All 
but him,” said he: ‘‘I won’t shoot with him, for he 
beats the devil!’ And upon this assurance, I was ad- 
mitted cock of the walk. 

Bram was a capital fellow in his way, and was of ex- 
cellent service on the marsh; and as he was always on 
hand, he was very frequently my companion on a duck 
hunt. One day, upon our return from one of these, an 
eagle came soaring over us. I drew up my gun. Bram, 
who saw the motion, exclaimed— 

‘Don’t shoot! don’t shoot! you'll strain your gun!” 
I gave him both barrels, however; but, though much 
hurt, he carried off the lead. ‘‘ You’ve done the job,” 
said Bram, ‘‘and spoiled your gun. You'll never kill 
anything more with her.” 

I was amazed at his absurdity; but I afterwards 
found more intelligent men than he imbued with the 
same superstition. As that was the last shot I fired at 
game in the country, I had no opportunity to test the 
truth of Bram’s prognostics; but my mind was recalled 
to it many months afterwards, when beating the coverts 
of Vyfd Kill, and missing everything I fired at. But I 
laid no blame upon my gun; for I had just gotten rid of 
a tertian ague, which had deranged my nervous system, 
from which I never thoroughly recovered. 

I do not think that J killed the eagle that was pro- 
nounced so portentous to my fowling-piece. For, a few 


| 
days afterwards, having missed some young lambs, T as- 
cribed the felony to the foxes; but, in strolling through 
the woods, I discovered a monstrous nest in the top of 
a small, insulated pine, large enough for the roc of Sin- 
bad the Sailor ; and instantly after an eagle took flight 
from it, with a cry very unlike the scream pcetically 
ascribed to it. She was soon joined by her mate, sweep- 
‘ing around the tree, rising higher at each circle, and 
| both uttering the most plaintive and feeble wailings. 
The bones of lambs, ducks, and geese, lying in pro- 
| fusion at the root of the tree, detected the plunderers 
of my sheepfold; and it was evident from that cir- 
| cumstance, that there were nestlings in the tenement 
‘above. I therefore visited it the next day, with gun 
| well charged with buck shot, which I directed through 
| the nest, expecting to destroy the tenants. But three 
| days afterwards some of the neighbours cut down the 
| tree, and found the eaglets untouched. They brought 
' them to me, and had I not been about to leavethe coun- 
| try, I should have been tempted to rear one of them. 

Although I did not succeed in my first attempt upon 
the bird of Jove, many years alterwards I brought one 
‘to the ground, and was obliged to give him the coup-de- 
| grace, to put him out of pain. I will not say anything 
| about my feelings on the occasion, for they so nearly 
| resembled those of Byron on a like event, that it will be 
| thought that I have stolen my ideas from him; though 
| I never saw the passage in his book until a long time 
jafterwards. Like him, however, I resolved never to 
| shoot another. 
| Ihad read accounts of the game supper at Niblo’s, 
| and of an eagle being dished up at the head of the ta- 

ble, and my curiosity was excited to know something of 
the flavour of such game. The bird I had killed was a 
young one, and in good condition, and I resolved to have 
him cooked, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances 
of my kitchen cabinet, which were never as omnipotent 
as that conclave at Washington. A ‘‘very ancient anda 
fish-like smell,”’ invaded the parlour at every opening 
of the kitchen door, and in due time the eagle was put 
upon the table. Ii it were to have been tried by olfac- 
tory evidence, it would have been forthwith condemned, 
and would have remained untouched; but such partial 
condemnation would not have solved the enquiry in my 
mind. Icuta slice from the breast, and well saturated 
with the gravy, I put a piece into my mouth, and after 
due mastication, net without some puckering of the 
upper lip, it was swallowed. If the smell of this new- 
fangled gibier was like that of ‘‘not of the newest, poor 
John,” its taste was not more attractive; and the eagle 
and its accessories were dismissed. 

I have intimated that ‘I rule the roast”’ in my own 
kitchen ; but it behoves me to acknowledge, that once, 
on a similar occasion, I was fairly beaten. I had 
brought a hawk to the ground, that had been poach- 
ing for some time about the snipe ground, and finding 
it loaded with fat, I resolved to make experiment upon 
the taste of it, and ordered it picked and prepared for 
the table. Iwas busy with a book in a room over the 
kitchen, when 1 heard a cry, and immediately after, a 
report was brought, that the bird had disgorged a frog. 

‘** What of that ?”’ said I, go on with your work.”? In 
a few minutes, another ‘0, lord!” and a fresh bulletin 
announced that a mouse had been ejected. ‘No mat- 
ter, what’s a mouse? go on without farther delay,’ was 
my message. At length a loud scream, and a most em- 
phatic, “I won’t, if I die for’t;”’ issued from below. 
Upon inquiry into the cause of the uproar, my wife in- 
formed me that the cook had found a snake in the sto- 
mach of the bird, and had thrown the whole out of the 
window. 

Thus my curiosity was defeated, and I know not to 
this day, how a good fat specimen of the genus Falco, 
would relish with currant jelly. 

Home Journal, 
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CANT. 
By Witiiam ALLINGHAM. 


1G 


Wun the Priest who talks of striving 
A heavenly strife, 

Thinks far more of present Living 
Than Future Life : 

When the altar-fire he’s stirring, 
To roast and stew; 

Asif for Cure of Souls, like herring, 
The smoke would do : 

When,—to one well-known hell-deserver 
Most tolerant,— 

He warns the rest with chronic fervour ;— 
Here is Cant. 


II. 


When the Author writes love-letters 
To all mankind ; 

Or strikes with lightning-scorn the fetters, 
That myriads bind ; 

When, Who is his Neighbour, truly, 
He tells the proud ; 

Or groans for Genius most unduly 
Chill’d and cowed ;— ; 

Yet, low to gilt, shrined calves will lout it ; 
Nor hand will grant 

To Worth, till worth can do without it ;— 
Here is Cant. 


III. 


When all motives, in the Soldier, 
Take holiest names ; 
And at the touch of death grow bolder 
In lofty claims; 
Asif the ghastly phosphorescence 
That rotting sheds, 
Were one with th’ heavenly halo-presence 
On sainted heads! 
When artful knaves thus flatter grossly 
Fools militant ; 
And blockhead millions echo closely ; 
Here is Cant. 
Iv. 
When Statesmen, down at foot of hill, are 
All warm and bold ; 
But as they climb the mountain pillar, 
Grow cold and cold ; 
When the Patriot’s voice is vox et 
Preterea nihil ; 
And his martyr-spirit baulks at 
Each daily trial: 
When Bishop’s sleeves, with all their bloatage, 
Give space too scant 
For laughs at Mother Church’s dotage ;— 
Here is Cant. 
A 
When “ Honesty ;” that bragged ingredient 
In every trade; 
Means—just the minimum, expedient 
For Interest’s aid : 
When beyond abstract gold, so many 
‘**Friendship”’ esteem ; 
Yet with so few, the concrete guinea 
Will kick the beam: 
When “ Love ;” while owned the firmest, chiefest 
Boon GOD can grant; 
Is weighed as though the least and briefest :— 
Here is Cant. 
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VI. 
When Poem-Reader,—Poem- Writer,— 
(This too may be,) 
In living type is no inditer 
| Of Poetry: 
When Any Man thinks GOD’S prescription 
Man’s ways should school ; 
And makes Himself the one exception 
To prove the rule ;— 
Howe’er he may in sight of others 
Preach, gloze, or rant; 
Howe’er the conscience-voice he smothers ; 
His life is Cant. 
Donegal. 
—~»>—- 


THE WORLD’S REWARD. 


One sultry noon-day a poor country Jad was return- 
ing to his village, wearied and exhausted by the load of 
vegetables which he had carried to the neighbouring 
town. Although he well knew that his cross old father 
awaited his return with impatience, and that by each 
delay he should only increase the old man’s anger, still 
the heat was so oppressive, that it was impossible for 
him to pursue his way without some rest ; he therefore 
seated himself for a few minutes near a landmark. 
Beneath this stone, however, which, apparently 
through rain and wind, had been moved from its origi- 
nal position, there lay a huge snake. As soon as this 
creature became aware of the lad, it stretched forth its 
head and in a hiss of anguish thus addressed him,— 
“Welcome, good stranger! take pity on me, and re- 
lease me from the weight of this monstrous stone, which 
threatens every moment to crush me. See! it presses 
ever more painfully upon me, and if thou dost not re- 
lieve me immediately, I shall certainly be crushed to 
death!” 

The country lad was no little surprised by the con- 
fidential manner in which the creature, usually so savage 
towards men, addressed him; he was touched with 
compassion, nevertheless he did not over and above re- 
lish its near neighbourhood. But now when the snake 
besought him in a still more piteous manner, saying,— 
“T beseech thee, in the name of mercy, save me! 
save me! I will indeed reward thee, as people always 
reward their benefactors.” The good-natured lad no 
longer hesitated, but with all his strength, rolled away 
the stone from the body of the half-crushed serpent. 
But how great indeed was his horror, when the re- 
leased monster rushed upon him with the utmost fury, 
and breathing forth venom threatened to devour him. 
Scarcely conscious he stammered forth pale and tremb- 
ling,— 

“Ts this the reward thou makest thy benefactor ?”’ 
The serpent answered coldly,— 

“This is the manner in which the world rewards 
benefits, and I promised thee no other reward.” 

These words only increased his astonishment still 
more. There seemed to him no means by which he 
could escape his cruel foe, no third party to come to his 
rescue. Feeling himself doomed to be devoured by the 
horrible creature, he still sought with tears and violent 
beatings of his heart, to address it in the following 
words,— 

“‘Tacknowledge myself to be thy victim, for I have 
neither strength nor courage to struggle with thee ; but 
still I have not wit enough to comprehend the meaning of 
thy words. Iam a poor, simple country lad, and am 
too unacquainted with the world to comprehend what 
thou sayest about its mode of rewarding services. Grant 
me a moment’s reflection, or let us choose another 
judge in this affair.”’ 





“Well!” cried the serpent, “then let it be so. 
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Upon yon bare heath there grazes an old horse, in 
thy eyes perhaps, a more noble creature than I am; let 
us hasten to him, we will hear his decision.’’ 

This was no sooner said than done. The lad strode 
fearfully on towards the moor, and his venomous com- 
panion moved along slowly behind him. They soon 
reached the dry, grassless heath, and perceived before 
thema grey horse which was scarcely more than a 
skeleton ; the miserable beast was cropping with diffi- 
culty the few bents which grew upon the barren ground. 
The serpent immediately commenced,— 

“What is it that detains thee here, when at home 
thou mightest enjoy rich and excellent food ? What has 
changed thy noble form into such a skeleton, that thy 
skin can barely cover it??? With a melancholy gasp, 
the horse replied,— 

“Dost thou not know that this is the world’s reward, 
and the recompense for every good service? Thirty 
hard years I bore a bold warrior, understanding his 


every desire, obeying every movement of his bridle; | 
six times in the tumult of battle have I saved him from | 


captivity and death. Now that I am grown weak 
through age and toil, and can no longer serve him, he 


has given me over to the flayer, who will soon loosen | 


my skin from my bones.”’ 


** Ha!” cried the serpent to the lad with a triumphant | 
Prepare for death, all | 
And s.ying this, the snake drew | 


laugh, “hast thou heard this? 
is over with thee !” 
himself up ready to spring upon him with renewed 
fury. The despairing lad sank humbly upon his knees 
between the serpent and the horse, and once more be- 
sought in a plaintive voice,— , 

“Oh, spare my life yet a little while, I have a poor 
old father at home; who will take care of him if thou 
devourest me? Let ustake another judge; a human 
life is surely worth this trouble! Should he pronounce 
the same decision, I will then prepare myself for 
death.” 

‘Be it so,” said the crafty foe, “ I will be so merci- 
ful as to grant thee this request also.” And with this 
she drove him along a moor towards a coppice, where 
she had already perceived the form of an animal. When 
they arrived they perceived an old hound fastened to a 
wi!low-stump, and endeavouring in vain to defend him- 
self against the swarm of flies which attacked him. 

“ How is it that thou art here, Sir Harecatcher, fast- 
ened to this pillar of honour, thou who but so short a 
time since I saw chasing the hares in full glory across 
the ficlds?”’ enquired the serpent. But the old hound 
only whined bitterly, and thus replied :— 

“Such is the world’s reward and the universal re- 
compense of good! After having for six happy years 
served my master zealously and faithfully at home and 
abroad, after having rendered my name terrific to the 
whole host of hares, he has me fastened to this stump, 
where I am awaiting the reward for my good services, 
which in a few minutes the huntsman will send me from 
his gun!” 

The poor lad shuddered both body and soul, for the 
serpent perceptibly expanded her frightful curling form, 
ready to swallow the miserable victim of her rage. No 
means of deliverance now remaining to him, the poor 
lad prepared himself in God’s name to receive the death- 
bite. But lo! before he was aware there sprang forth a 
fox, who sccretly had watched all from the neighbour- 
ing coppice. With a very friendly manner he stepped 
between the two, enquired what was the subject of their 
dispute, and, unperccived by the serpent, promised the 
unhappy lad by a sign his safety, in consideration of a 
certain quantity of poultry which he should receive. 
With equal caution, but most joyfully did the lad pro- 
mise the reward, and now the fox besought for a mi- 
nute relation of the whole affair. 

The serpent, greatly to the lad’s astonishment, ap- 
peared satisfied with this arrangement, and accompa- 





nied the judge and victim to the stone in the field, in 
order to show the former the origin of the dispute. 

When they had reached the spot, the fox stood si- 
lently and thoughtfully before the stone, measured its 
height and breadth, and shaking his head and tail, 
commenced with an oratorical air :—‘‘ Beloved, beauti- 
ful, and wise serpent! although I question thy right in 
this matter, as little as I can disapprove of the charms 
of thy royal form, and the justice of thy claims lies as 
heavily upon my heart as the stone did upon thy shining 
back ; still I cannot conceive how thy stately form could 
ever find space sufficient in this narrow cavity. If Iam 
to be aright judge I must see the whole affair clearly 
before my eyes.” 

‘* Of that I will directly convince thee,” said the ser- 
pent, and immediately she glided into the hole where 
she had lain concealed. Scarcely had she placed her- 
self in it, than the country lad obeyed the signal of the 
fox, and rolled the stone so cleverly over her, that she 
could scarcely do more than stretch forth her head from 
beneath the load. 

“Was it possible,” cried the cunning fox with the 
greatest astonishment, “that thou couldst ever breathe 
there !”’ 

“Yes,’’ pursued the other, “I was quite as uncom- 
fortable then as I am now; but lift the weight off my 
back again, or I shall be dead!” 

She brought forth the last words with the greatest dif- 
ficulty from her compressed throat, but the country lad 
| replied all the more merrily :—‘ No, no, Mrs. Snake, we 
will let you remain there!’’ and he and _ his deliverer 
walked off well pleased. 

When they had pursued their homeward way for 
some (distance, the fox reminded his companion of the 
promise he had made. The lad promised him again six 
splendid hens for his breakfast the following morning, 
and with this the fox took a friendly leave of him, and 
directed his steps towards a neighbouring vineyard. 

The country lad now hastened on towards his little 
village, but it was late in the evening before he reached 
his home. Loud was the old father’s anger at his delay, 
and it was in vain that he represented to him the dread- 
ful danger which had been its cause, in vain that he 
praised the humane fox to whom he owed his deliver- 
ance. 

He now confessed the promise he had made to the 
| fox, and declared that it was alone by this means he had 
been able to save both his own and his father’s life. But 
at this the old man became still more wrathful, and 
swore to Heaven, that he would rather have lost him 
than one of the hens; and before the morning star grew 
pale, the old man stood ready armed with a heavy, sharp 
;axe behind the garden-gate, and as the unsuspicious 
| puest stretched forth his head into the garden to fetch 
| his promised breakfast, he struck the weapon with all 
| his might into the poor creature’s neck. 
| ‘The son, aroused by the cry of the poor fox, rushed 
| forth from his room, but too late either to warn or to 
| save him. He beheld the unhappy fox weltering in his 
| blood, and with the last ery of agony, ‘‘ This is the re- 
| ward of kindness!”’ his life passed away. 


’ 
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Literary Notices. 


Hours of Recreation. Poems. By Cuarues 8S. Min- 
DLETON. London: Smith, Old Compton-street, Soho- 
square, 

If we wanted a proof of the folly of young poets, this 

volume, or rather the preface to it, would furnish a fine 

example. The author tells us that “all its contents” 
have been written in his boyhood. Now boyhood is 
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the age of cleverness in tops and marbles, but is not con- 
sidered a great recommendation for poetry. Boys are 
fond of plunging into profound depths of rivers in hot 
weather, but it is rare that they plunge into very pro- 
found poetry. So thinks our author, and he puts this 
fact forth in the very opening of his volume. THe then 
adds naively enough. ‘I have now arrived at an age 
when I can degin to distinguish between right and wrong, 
and my mind is becoming expanded to the discovery of 
my utter ignorance of all around and above me.” The 
question that every one naturally asks:on reading this, 
is—‘‘ Why then have you given us your crudities and 
your ignorance? If you are only beginning to distin- 
guish between right and wrong—why not wait a little? 
This is a reason why you may do something clever some 
day—but is none why you should publish what you did 
in your days of utter ignorance, and before your eyes 
were opened. 

We quote this, however, not to condemn the book, 
but the preface. In the volume itself we find more than 
the usual indications of the true poetic instinct, and 
everywhere a fine and genuine tone of feeling. In the 
poem on Night, with a good deal of grave commonplace, 
there are many fine thoughts, and a spirit of contempla- 
tion pitched to a lofty key. Warm and generous sym- 
pethies, and deep piety, amongst the noblest qualities 
of the poet, distinguish this volume, and give good pro- 
mise for the future. These are well demonstrated in 
the two following sonnets:— 

THE POETS. 
Dear sons of genius! how I weep to trace 
The sombre page which marks your rough career : 
In your few days you were not cherished here 
As Ye should be; but to his resting-place 
The weary pilgrim often turns his face, 
And gives to memory, all he can, a tear! 
Ages that are to come shall hold you dear, 
But time your memory never shall efface. 
Bleak disappointment, cold neglect have been 
Your lot in life, deep misery and tears, 
With few to gladden life’s unhappy scene, 
Or guide your footsteps down the vale of years : 
And haply such, ere long, may be my lot 
To rest in earth, unnoticed and forgot. 


Great God! I long to celebrate thy name 

But the green years of youth are yet with me ; 
And I must traverse not heaven’s paths with thee 
As have the chosen of thy sons of fame. 

Oh! pour thy light upon this humble frame! 
Then meditation and deep thought shall be 

The harbinger of that which now I see, 

Even in far years, a bright and holy flame 

When thou wilt be my guide through regions bright, 
Teaching my footsteps ne’er to turn astray, 

And, mid the galaxies of endless light 

Wilt point for ever thy eternal way : 

*Till in th’ Empyrean fancy’s wings shall rest, 
And I upon thy bosom shall be blest. 


The History and Object of Jewellery. By Joun Jones. 
Published by the Author, at his Watch Manufactory, 
No. 338, Strand; and sold by W. Orr and Co., Amen 
Corner, and 147, Strand. 


In the midst of this prosaic, money-getting age, we are 
ever and anon reminded of a certain secret stream of 
spiritualism which is silently pursuing its course, and 
promises one day to overflow the world as a second de- 
luge. Swedenborgianism is rapidly gaining ground 
among the enlightened minds of the age; Emerson is re- 
garded asa great teacher. Poets and Painters are more 
than ever impressed with a beautiful presentiment of an 
inward life, which is to be the true life, pervading all 
creation, from man down to the flower and the butter- 
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Mr. Jones also, whilst studying his business of a jew- 
eller, struck by the poetical and artistic beauty of gems, 
enquires into their history, and perceives that through 
all ages—more especially in the early ages of the world-- 
certain minds, and those generally the purest and most 
poetical of their day, have recognised a high and spi- 
ritual significance in gems, far beyond their mere mate- 
rial value. This little volume is the result of Mr. Jones’s 
enquiries, and contains, beside much that the general 
reader may consider mere mysticism, much that is cu- 
rious and picturesque, and is altogether calculated to 
inspire a poetical and unsordid reverence for jewellery. 
But we will let Mr. Jones speak for himself. 

AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF CHRIST ON A GEM. 

“It is through an engraving on an emerald that we have a 
likeness of the founder of our religion ; it was taken by command 
of Tiberius Cwsar, and became deposited in the ‘Treasury of Con- 
stantinople, whence it was given by the Emperor of the Turks 
to Pope Innocent viii., as a ransom for his brother, then a pri- 
soner to the Christians. Stcel-plate copies of the gem are nu- 
merous.” 

THE INFLUENCE OF SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE UPON JEWELLERY. 

The Mahomedans, banded together on the truth of God’s 
unity, overthrew polytheism and offered their adorations in 
mosques adorned with a bewildering complication of geometric 
figures and foliage; the vegetable kingdom supplied them with 
their decorations. ‘The Saracens extended their conquests into 
; Spain, where their culiphs became the principal patrons of art 
| and learning for some centuries. . The colleges of Cordova and 
Maérid were the schools of Europe, and the gorgeous palace of 
the Alhambra became the model of a new style of architecture 
in Christendom and has remained to this day the treasury of ‘hat 
class of ornaments named Arabesque. In the elaborate tra- 
cery to be seen sculptured over the doorway vf the cathedral at 
Rouen and other such buildings on the continent, the climax of 
this style seems to be reached. The entanglement of inter- 
mingling lines baffles the attempt to grasp the principle of the 
composition, yet both in detail and as a whole, a pleasing im- 
pression is produced. ‘The tombs of Cairo exhibit every form 
of combination of which right-lined figures are capable. The 
Saracens converted the right lines into curves. The principle 
of Saracenic architecture was the construction in durable ma- 
terials of an edifice similar to the Arab tent; a pole supported 
the centre, and richly worked shawls formed the curtains around 
it. Every line in its structure therefore was graceful as dra- 
pery; occasionally the Persian lattice-work—appears in the 
ground-work of the walls giving variety to the composition. 
There is a constant agreement between architectural and 
personal ornament. The knowledge of the idea embodied 
in the former assists to determine the meaning of the latter ;— 
and no style of ornament abounds more in modern jewellery 
than some form or other of the Arabesque. 


Narrative of William Wells Brown, a Fugitive Slave. 
Written by himself. Second edition. Boston, Anti- 
Slavery Office, U. 8. 


Now slaves begin to write their own history, we may 
calculate on the ultimate downfall of the accursed sys- 
tem of slavery. The United States will, no doubt, one 
day remove this flagrant violation of Christianity and of 
the principles of their own constitution, and become a 
Christian country. William Brown’s narrative as far as 
it goes, is most interesting. As Frederick Douglass is 
the son of his master, he is the son of one of his master’s 
relatives, and, therefore, half-caste. That one damning 
fact, that Americans sell their own children, renders all 
argument regarding slavery superfluous—and excludes 
the nation, so long asit exists in it, from the catalogue 
of Christian states. 
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ADDRESS TO THE READERS OF HOWITT’S JOURNAL. 





So much has already been written and said of our connection with the ‘People’s Journal,’’ that the sub- 
ject is not more distasteful to the public than it is to myself, yet still at the present moment which is most im- 
portant to myself, and to that which is dearest to me, my reputation, a few words must be permitted, and to 
these few I earnestly call the attention of the public. 

I will not go into the particulars of my unfortunate connection with the ‘‘ People’s Journal,’”’ but merely refer 
the reader to the 35th, 37th, and 38th Nos., Vol. II of this Journal, for that purpose. i: 

And now I have shortly and sorrowfully to say, that, entangled in a web of embarrassments and debts, by the 
desperate artifices and reckless conduct of John Saunders, swindled out of our hard-earned little capital by him, 
and by means of enormous exertions made by him, and the issue of hundreds of thousands of printed papers, 
and lithographic circulars and letters, both in this country and America with the avowed intention of injuring our 
reputation, * the consequence has been, that our exertions have been most completely crippled, and the long-che- 
rished plan of our Journal has been blighted. Not only our plans and our money, but the names of our literary 
friends usurped by him, and this Journal, which began with a weekly circulation of twenty-five thousand, being 
also plunged into the most disastrous times imaginable, has been reduced to about one-half that circulation. In 
the meantime, our resources were exhausted, and though, since the exposure of the audacious frauds of Mr. 
Saunders, the most favourable re-action of feeling has taken place towards ourselves and the Journal, the difli- 
culties into which his proceedings have plunged us, have become overwhelming. 

In making these remarks, however, I must be permitted a momentary digression, though one painful to myself, 
more especially as I have to refer to the conduct of a third party, without whose aid and countenance John 
Saunders would have been powerless. I refer to Miss Martineau. Up to the date of the unfortunate discovery 
which I made of the frauds of Mr. Saunders, I always considered Miss Martineau as one who reciprocated our 
feelings towards herself—those of cordial friendship. When she was ill at Teignmouth I visited her; when she 
was attacked for her mesmeric faith I encouraged her; when myself and my wife laid down plans for the 
“ People’s Journal,’”’ and furnished a list of contributors to aid in it, Miss Martineau’s was among the first names. 
To her we wrote requesting her assistance, and I myself, in the 11th No. of that Journal, wrote an article to 
accompany her portrait, in which nothing but the most cordial spirit was evinced, nothing said but what I then 
believed to be deservedly true. When, however, I became justly suspicious of Mr. Saunders, he immediately 
gained possession of her ear—she was then’ in London on her way to Egypt—and stranger as he was to her, so 
completely possessed her mind as to make her refuse to see us, or even to hear what we had to say on the other 
side, nor has she done so to this moment, never Once having seen the documents on which the case rests. By her 
means he and his partner were enabled to introduce into the arbitration two of her friends against my one. They 
two appointing a third friend of hers and theirs as umpire—thus making a monstrous tribunal of five against 
two, and before this tribunal even the proofs of my cause never were examined. The umpire to whom the case 
was referred before the second article even was gone into, fortunately, however, was an upright, noble-minded 
man, and after the arbitration had been delayed by all kinds of quibbles for four months,+ and it was 
referred to him, he dismissed it as a barbarous piece of injustice, even censuring his own friends for the part they 
had taken in it; and himself, there and then, drew up a deed of dissolution of partnership, which, however, Mr. 
Saunders would not sign, although agreeing to do so, for four months, and until he had removed out of the deed 
every advantage which the umpire had conceded to me. During all this time Miss Martineau supported and 
countenanced his Journal, and the public, willing to look up to her as authority, believed Saunders to be right, 
because she supported him. How different might it have been had she at first heard both sides, and judged 
impartially, rather than have made herself a blind partizan, and aided in ruining those who had never thought an 
unkind thought towards her, much less done her an unkind action. 

But to return to the present state of our own Journal. It has taken firm root in the public mind, and from all 
parts of the country we receive assurances of its having met the wants of the time, and of its becoming one of the 
permanent voices of the people. Thus it stands. The slightest return of good times or the employment of a compa- 
ratively insignificant capital by any one freed from the trammels by which we are surrounded would render this 
Journal a splendid property. 

For ourselves this is hopeless; pressed by the creditors of the “‘People’s Journal,’ while they suffer John 
Saunders to go unmolested, there is no way out of the difficulties into which a desperate and most artful adven- 
turer has plunged me,{ but to seek the protection of the Court of Bankruptcy. After a long and painful struggle 
with myself, and my not unjustifiable pride, and by the advice of wise and sincere friends, I have takene that 
step, and now, at the age of fifty-four, I have to begin life anew. 

Both myself and my wife have sacrificed very large literary profits, and made gigantic exertions to establish 
Howrrt’s JouRNAL as an organ of sound and decided popular progress, and at the same time as a resource for 
our family and our old age. As to the first object, the Journal will speak for itself; as regards the second, 


undaunted as ever, we shall proceed to new exertions, with the sacred determination to discharge every shilling of 


our own just debts, and to labour, as long as life and ability shall be spared us in the cause of truth, liberty, and 
man. 

The experience of the last two years has given us some awful revelations of human nature—yet that nature 
has justified itself, and out of the night of gloom and disappointed hopes that has surrounded us, there have 


* See No. 35, Vol. II., of this Journal. The whole expenditure of these attacks left in the liabilities for which we are now pressed, 

+ See the correspondence of the arbitrators proving this amongst the MS. documents. 

+ From circumstances lately disclosed to me, it appears pretty certain that not a penny of the £800 entered as advanced to the 
concern by Mr. Turrell ever was advanced, but had been lent to Mr. Saunders at various times previously, and was credited to 
Mr. Turrell as capital paid in, and that it was this fact which made the two brothers-in-law so united in their opposition to 
aledger, which would at once have brought to light the whole affair as a hoax of the most complete description. This explains 
also the balance sheet of the official accountant, which showed, in opposition to Mr. Saunders’s statement to me in his letter 
of March 10th, that the concern owed nothing (see documents), a balance against it, on May 2nd, only four months after the 
Journal commenced, of £1,221, and if the £800 was paid in, of liability incurred in that short period of upwards of £2,000. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS’S NEWSPAPER. 

We regret to sce by the North Star, Frederick Douglass’s 
newspaper, that it is struggling with difficulties. If merit 
could surmount difficulties this paper ought ; for we have rarely 
seen one conducted with more ability. When we recollect that 
it is edited by a man of colour for the enfranchisement of his 
sable brethren, we feel that every effort should be made by the 
friends of Negro freedom to support it. We hear that a bazaar 
is already proposed by the ladies, which is very warmly se- 
conded both in Scotland and in Ireland. We wish it most ear- 
nestly every success. 

WILLIAM AINGER, 

Late Secretary of the Co-operative League, whom many of our 
friends will remember for his urbanity and kindly feeling, left 
for New York, in the ‘‘ Margaret Evans,” on Sunday, May 14th, 
on a mission of Human Brotherhood. He intends to go direct 
to the Excelsior Community, Cincinnatti, with the view to the ar- 
rangement of some plan that will enable the people of England 
to emigrate at once to locations prepared to receive them, under 
such rules and regulations, as shall initiate them into the com- 
munist life. It is his intention to visit most of the American 
Communities, and he will probably return to England, in about 
twelve months hence. 


ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR LEAGUE. 

A Congress of the friends of communism and co-operation, 
some of them deputed from distant parts of the country, held 
its sitting at Farringdon Hall during the first week in May. 
Expositions were given of the. views of Charles Fourier, M. 
Cabct, the Redemption Society, Communist Church Cu-operative 
League, ete. 

The Congress passed aresolution acknowledging ‘the jus- 
tice of the demand made by a large proportion of the British 
population, for the extension of the suffrage,” and declared 
“its sympathy with the great European movement for Electo- 
ral Reform, in connection with industrial organization.” 

A new association was formed, entitled, the ‘‘ Organization 
of Labour League.” Its object is to create a national public 
opinion in favour of associative or co-operative arrangements, 


in which the interests of the people shall be made to harmo- | 


nize, and the condition of the suffering masses elevated from 
ignorance, poverty, and crime, to one of intelligence, virtue, 
and happiness; and that with the view of impressing the 
legislature, with the necessity of an alteration in the industrial 
economy of the country, and in order to be prepared for any 
political change that may arise, one essential feature of the 
movement is, to call upon government on all suitable occasions 
to consider the question of the ‘‘ Organization of Labour, and 
the duty incumbent on it to provide measures for the reproduc- 
tive employment of the people.” 

The Council of the new League are preparing for a series of 
public meetings, in order that they may lay their views upon 
the organization of work before the public. 


They have also issued the following address to the National | 
| thusiasm among his auditory. 


Assembly of Franee :— 

The Council of the Organization of Labour League to the Na- 
tionat Assembly of France. 

** CITIZEN REPRESENTATIVES, 

‘An Infant Socicty in a country which has been the direst 
foe of your nation, but which now is your firmest friend, raises 
its voice to address you. 

‘Long acquainted with the miseries of the class the most nu- 
merous, and the most poor, long cognizant of the preventative 
which class legislation is to social progress, we have hailed your 
Republic as a political form in which the tendencies of societary 
destiny might more freely develope themselves. 

** We have not been deceived. We rejoice inthe prospect be- 
fore you. We too rejoice, because France will thus set an ex- 
ample to England, which she needs. 

“We also have those, to whom the right to work and the 
chance to live is virtually denied. 

** We likewise have those who say to the earth—Be barren! 
and to the people—die ! 

“To you then we look. The destiny of England, of Europe, 
of the world, is largely in your hands. You stand at the poli- 
tical portal which leads to the palace-garden of social ameliora- 
tion. Hesitate not to enter. The sacred words Liberty, Equa- 
lity, and Fraternity, which are inscribed upon its walls, should 
never be circumseribed in your hearts. Accept them frankly 





with all their consequences. Let them have meaning, not only 
in your political position, but also in your general relations 
as freemen, equals, and brothers, For we pray not only for 
your success, but we work also for our own. The welfare of 
both countries is alike concerned in the extinction of pauperism, 
which is the great cause of immorality, of crime, and of misery, 
and which is not only a sword hanging over the banquet tables 
of the rich, but also a pitfall at the feet of every commercialist, 
whose one step may be unfortunate. How is this to be remedied? 
By practical effect being givento those glorious words which are 
now on the lipsof every one. The organization of labour! pro- 
nounced by the patriots of France, it is your work to render them 
effective. By so doing only, you will complete and consolidate 
the glorious revolution which you have commenced. By so do- 
ing you will cause among the masses of every country the enthu- 
siastic cry of—Long live the Republic !”” 
Signed on behalf of the League, 
Grorcr Vasry, Chairman, 
Henry Fry, Secretary. 


ELIHU BURRITT AT PLYMOUTH. THE LEAGUE OF UNI- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 

The progressists of Plymouth have at last had the pleasure of 
hearing the sublime doctrine of Peace, advocated by that elo- 
quent apostle Elihu Burritt. He has been for some time in Pa- 
ris making arrangements for holding a Peace Convention there, 
which should form and lay before the Governments plans for 
the decision of disputes by a supreme court, composed of repre- 
sentatives sent by every nation in a number proportionate to its 
population. He has remained a week here, though, from his 
bad state of health, he has addressed but three meetings, enjoy- 
ing a little of that relaxation which he appears to need so much. 
At the first and most important meeting, on April 24th, he was 
welcomed with much enthusiasm, and it was resolved that a 
branch of the League should be formed here, and that this town 
should be the centre of the district, embracing Devon and Corn- 
wall. Mr. Burritt in his speech showed very beautifully the ad- 
vantages the organized branches of the League would present, 
in the agitation for any reform. In alluding to the interna- 
tional friendly addresses, he said they had produced feelings 
which would outlive the present generation... He stated also, 
that the League had now about 15,000 members in England, 
and as many in America, and that about 200 little branches had 
already sprung up in this kingdom. In showing the ruinous 
results of the gigantic war debts under which so many nations 
struggle, he made some astounding revelations respecting the 
sums paid by the working classes of Christendom in the last 
thirty-two years of boasted peace. The sum would, at 5 per cent., 
yield an annual income of £384,000,000 sterling. This em- 
ployed in the way of education would pay 3,840,000 teachers a 
yearly salary of £100 each. Allowing each 60 pupils, they could 
impart instruction to 230,000,000 children, or to the whole po- 
pulation of the globe between the ages of 4 and 18. It would 
support 2,560,000 ministers, with yearly salarics of £150, who 
with each a congregation of 800, could give religious instruc- 
tion to more than twice the present population of the globe. And 
so he went on in a plain unadorned manner, creating great en- 
From this and from the gene- 


| ral interest his visit has excited, we shall probably have a flou- 





vishing branch, notwithstanding the strong war feeling fostered 
by the numerous war establishments in this and the adjoining 
towns. With ardent wishes for his complete and speedy success, 
and with a pleasant recollection of the writer’s conversation 
with this noble man, he subscribes himself 
Plymouth, May Ist, 1848, © 
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